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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY A. C. HANFORD 
Harvard University 

International Relations. By James Bryce (Viscount Bryce). 
(NewYork: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. xii., 275.) 

Near Eastern Affairs and Conditions. By Stephen Panaretoff. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 216.) 

Russia's Foreign Relations During The Last Half Century. By 
Sergius A. Korff (Baron Korff). (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1922. Pp. 227.) 

The Williams College Institute of Politics was brilliantly inaugurated 
in the summer of 1921 in a series of lecture courses and "round-table 
discussions" conducted by men whose high international reputation 
was based upon wide knowledge and illustrious action. A mark was 
set which can hardly be surpassed in subsequent years. The authorities 
of the college have wisely arranged that persons who could not be 
present might read the lectures in the form in which they were delivered 
through their publication as promptly as possible in convenient volumes 
of uniform appearance. At the time when in America a gradual sub- 
sidence of the passionate distortions of war-time threatens to be followed 
by cynical apathy and contemptuous aloofness from the burning 
problems of an agonized Old World, these thoughtful treatments pro- 
vide information, stimulation, and a foundation for hope. The three 
authors here discussed, though from widely separated regions in Europe 
— an English scholar, traveler, and statesman, a Bulgarian educator 
and diplomat, and a Russian historian and teacher — are singularly 
aliie in breadth and fairness of mind, freedom from rancor, and con- 
servative liberalism. 

Baron Korff explains the relations of Russia with her neighbors 
from 1878 until 1914, with some reference to events since the latter 
dase. His plan of treatment is geographical, taking up in order the 
Rt ssian dealings with France, England, China, Japan, Austria-Hungary, 
the Balkans and Turkey, Germany, and Sweden; the last chapters 
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summarize the whole and discuss in no approving way the methods and 
results of secret diplomacy. The treatment is very clear and direct. 
Little is mentioned that can be considered new, but the point of view 
gives freshness of interest — the events introduced are discussed as seen 
by one inside Russia, visualizing and criticising her statesrnen and 
Tsar as actual personalities, and sympathizing with many of her aims 
and policies. It is evident from the start that the lecturer is strongly 
opposed to autocracy, bureaucracy, and the falseness and intrigue of 
much recent European statecraft. He cannot forgive republican 
France for lending the old Russian government after the defeat by 
Japan money which was used to repress constitutionalism. Though he 
believes that loan to have ensured the triumph of the Entente in the 
Great War, he feels that if it had been conditioned upon increase of 
Russian popular liberties, Russia might not have been wrecked in the 
struggle. He does not appear to blame Germany, or indeed any one 
power, as having primarily caused the war (on this point the three 
writers are in agreement). He certainly gives too much weight to 
German influence when he affirms that in the Young Turkish revolu- 
tion of 1908 "everything was accomplished exclusively through German 
help and German inspiration" (p. 136); the power of German propa- 
ganda in Sweden is also overestimated (p. 170). A few other state- 
ments are inexact, as that General Roberts firmly established British 
rule over Afghanistan (p. 33), that the German landing on the Kwantung 
peninsula in 1897 was "simply for the purpose of egging Russia on" 
(p. 63), and that during the conference at Portsmouth, American 
sympathy swung from the side of Japan to that of Russia (as a result 
of Count Witte's capable dealings with the press, p. 88). There is 
more repetition than seems necessary. 

Baron Korff 's solution of the problem of secret diplomacy is to have 
preliminary conversations secret but in no sense binding, while all 
binding agreements are to be discussed publicly and ratified by repre- 
sentatives of the people. He acknowledges the difficulty of doing this, 
pointing out that President Wilson himself attempted to force through 
the Versailles treaty as a fait accompli, already made binding in the 
process of secret negotiation. 

Mr. Panaretoff employs a topical arrangement in his lectures, giving 
a historical sketch of the Balkan Slavs, describing church organization, 
literature, education, government, and Turkish reforms, and concluding 
with a brief discussion of the policies of European powers in the Near 
East, and a sketch of recent Balkan history. Although his time range 
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extends over some fifteen centuries, the treatment is sufficiently skilful 
to avoid all dryness or appearance of merely cataloging facts. The 
impartiality and strict adherence to truth shown are truly remarkable 
in a native of the Balkan peninsula. Serbs, Greeks, and Rumanians 
might honestly look at some of the facts presented from a different 
angle, but it would be difficult to find among them any writers who 
would treat Bulgaria as fairly as Mr. Panaretoff treats their countries. 
In short, his point of view is not Bulgarian or Balkan, but Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The material is much less familiar than most of that presented by 
Baron Korff, since it deals with remoter times and lands and a wider 
range of human activities. The descriptions, anecdotes, and quota- 
tions are clear, interesting, and apt. 

Mr. Panaretoff bears no ill-will even toward the Turk, the oppressor 
of his ancestors, but gives as much explanation and justification of 
Turkish policy and action as the facts permit. In fact, the question is 
presented whether by more disinterested western European influence 
and action, the emancipation of Greece and the other Balkan states 
might not have been accomplished with less war and bloodshed, through 
autonomy proceeding gradually toward freedom (pp. 182, 183). 

The last chapter is largely taken up with a presentation of the Bulga- 
rian defense of their actions during the last ten years, showing that the 
unj ast settlement of 1913 was the direct reason for Bulgaria's attitude 
in the Great War, and pointing out the failure of the treaty of Neuilly 
to arovide, by conforming Balkan boundaries to nationality, a fair 
basis for permanent peace. 

Lord Bryce's lectures here presented are almost the last public 
woik of his extremely long and useful life. The scope of the subject 
and the number of topics introduced fit it to be the ground-plan for 
many detailed studies by lesser men. A large number of major ques- 
tions which go to the foundation of human organization and collective 
action are here helped toward solution as sketched with summary com- 
pleteness and excellent proportion by a master's hand. The book 
shows no dimming of the mental eye or failure of effective literary 
expression. 

First is presented the broad outlines of past inter-tribal and inter- 
national relations. The criticism may be made that as the result of 
an education concentrated strongly in the classical age (allusions to 
which, by the way, are a marked feature of the book), all the time before 
the Roman unification of the Mediterranean civilization is contemplated 
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as one indifferentiated period of confused warlike relationships without 
thought of established peace, whereas in that time also, and extending 
it cannot be said how far back, there were international relations of 
peace as well as of war, and problems of close similarity to those of to- 
day. The second lecture traverses the results in the Old World of the 
Great War. The treaties of 1919-20 are accounted very imperfect — 
more so than those of 1814-15. Economics as influencing world politics 
is then considered; Lord Bryce is no devotee of the "economic inter- 
pretation of history;" and he believes, that the less governments have 
to do with high finance the better. 

Causes of war are discussed broadly. Here as in a number of other 
places, the lecturer falls back into disillusioned, it might almost be 
said, pessimistic views; he feels that international friendships are 
founded on almost nothing but self-interest, and are apt to cease when 
common interest disappears. The lecture on diplomacy aims to con- 
dense for the use of younger men the experience of Lord Bryce's own 
service; diplomacy is stated to be now chiefly useful to inform and 
advise home governments. As for international law, "Each belliger- 
ent will probably disregard in war the engagements it has made in 
peace, and will use every means of attack physically possible;" never- 
theless international law has some value. 

Democratic control of foreign policy is dubiously regarded. How 
can the people obtain knowledge, and how can they act effectively. 
An increase of popular participation is however possible, and may be- 
come very useful. Conferences and congresses, arbitration and con- 
ciliation are discussed frankly as methods for settling international 
controversies. Alliances are held to be dangerous, and the super- 
state impracticable and undesirable at any time in the near future. The 
possible remedy is a combination of civilized states for the purpose of 
preventing war. When examined, Lord Bryce's proposal differs little 
from the organization of the present League of Nations, which indeed 
he recommends, subject to revision of the Covenant (pp. 260, 261). 
He would not guarantee existing boundaries, but provide a machinery 
for revising them where objectionable. 

Lord Bryce agrees with Mr. Panaretoff that the Balkan settlement 
of 1919 is unjust to Bulgaria and leaves the situation unimproved. He 
is not as tolerant toward Turkey as Mr. Panaretoff, being evidently 
still very much filled with horror at the Turkish treatment of the 
Armenians. He is unreconciled to the continual presence of the Turkish 
government in Europe and to the possible failure in establishing an 
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independent Armenian state. He inclines to the view that Russia 
will probably work out of her present deplorable situation gradually, 
and not through further destruction and bloodshed. The blackest 
cloi d of all in threats to European peace he sees to hang above the 
Rhine. 

Two or three inaccuracies may be noted. The German devastation 
in northern France during the retreat of 1918 cannot rightly be counted 
the outstanding cause of continued French resentment (p. 44) ; perhaps 
the devastation of the spring of 1917 is intended. It is not the case 
that. Adrianople was left to the Turks by the Treaty of Sevres (p. 67). 
The text seems to affirm that the American Constitution was adopted 
as primarily a commercial union (p. 85). It is commonly held that the 
"Concert of Europe" in regard to Near Eastern affairs began after 1815, 
and was not created by the Congress of Berlin (p. 208). 

All three volumes are provided with indices. Baron Korff's has a 
short table of contents, and Lord Bryce's one that is analyzed. The 
editing is careful. A few awkward constructions have been overlooked 
in the books by non-English writers. Baron Korff gives some biblio- 
graphical lists without specific references. 

Albert Howe Lybyeb. 

University of Illinois. 

The Washington Conference. By Raymond L. Btjell. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1922. Pp. xiii, 461.) 

The Washington conference is presented from the viewpoint of the 
international situation in the Far East, with a militaristic Japan as 
the central figure. The first third of the book deals with "the forces in 
the background" — Japanese encroachments upon China and Siberia, 
the Japanese Monroe Doctrine, and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. An 
appendix contains the conference treaties and agreements. 

The volume is well written, a wide range of excellent source material 
has been used, especially of recent foreign newspapers, and the foot- 
notes are extensive. On the other hand, too sweeping, and occasionally 
quite unjustified, statements are sometimes made, such as : "the Ameri- 
can Delegation .... misrepresented the actual achievements 
of the Conference to the American public" (p. 325); "the almost com- 
plete ignorance of the Siberian Question" on the part of the conference 
and the American delegation (p. 314); and "the policy of the American 

Delegation (in regard to the Far East) was uniformly 

'pro -Japanese'" (p. 322). 



